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THE ‘MASK, 


& TRUE STORY. 


COUNT T—, chamberiain of | 
the Duke of B——z, lost, by a || 


sudden and violent fever, his young, 
beautiful, and amiable consort, with 
whom he had lived scarcely a year 
in uninterrupted conjugal felicity. 


This heavy affliction reduced him 


to the brink of despair. He him- 
self was still young, rich, respect- 
ed by many, envied by more, dis- 
tinguished by his rank, and in a 
still higher degree by the favour 
of his ‘sovereign ; had he but sig- 
nified his. pleasure, all the young 
females about the court would have 
been ready to offer him their hands. 
This, however afforded him no 
consolation. Notwithstanding his 
illustrious descent, he was so un- 
unfashionable as to possess a heart 
‘susceptible of the most-tender and 
_ generous feelings. He now shun- 
ned all the brilliant circles, and 
while he suffered the Prince very 
often to go unattendedto the thea- 
tre and“ to the chace, he confined 
hiniself almost entirely to his own 
house. There he frequently shut 
himself up for half the day with his 

















sorrows and a portrait af his beloy- if} 


| ed wife, in a smali lonely: closet; 


When he quitted this retreat he 
conversed with not mote than two 
or three of his most intimate 
friends; in company even with 
them -he was often visibly absent, 
and listened with anguish in his 


he rt and a smile up6n his counte- . 


nance, when they sometimes ad- 
vised him to keep up his spirits, 
and to seek some diversion. 


In this manner several months 
passed away; the carnival arrived, 
and to him that period of amuse- 
ment was as destitute 4 ‘pleasure 
as any which had preceded it; he 
seemed to have bidden an eternal 
adieu to every enjoyment. 3 

The prince at length grew wea, 
ry of his lone dejection. In the. 
mean time many courtiers had en- 
deavoured, perhaps purely from 
disinterested attachment to his se- 
rene highness, to fill the place of 
the negligent favourite, and had al- 


so occasionally indulged in satiri< aac 


cal reflections on the gloomy me-" | 
lancholy, and extravagant. tendex ea 
ness.of this new Orpheus, whose. 
only cry wany--Eurydice ! Eusye, 
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Prince was sotiously pi eB rr carnival, how many balls. 


for a man whem he had known. 


from his youth, and with whons, 


though he had studiously avoided . 


interfering in the affairs of govern- 
ment, he could nevertheless con- 
verse on many other subjects be- 
sides the last stag with sixteen 
branches that had been shot, or the 
latest opera-dancer ; he therefore 
reselved himself ta attempt. his 


.© Chamberlain,” said he once to 
him when Count T—— had not 
appeared for two or three days at 
court, “ the tenderness of your love 
for your wife. is net only honoura- 
ble and praiseworthy, but in the 
present times it is truly exempla- 
ry; but as she is dead, and it is 
impossible to recall her from the 
grave, you should not for her'sake 
fall out with all the living. Many 
of the latter, and myself in particu- 
iar, have a just claim te your af- 
fection, and yet many weeks pass 
away in which I cannot even ob- 
tain a sight of you.” 


_ “The most flattering reprimand, 
your serene highness, that I ever 


received $ pardon me, however, if 


a slight indisposition——” 


« Yes, your looks, my dear Count 


attest that you are indisposed ; but 
probably you have brought this in- 


- disposition on yourself by your in- 


vessant grief, your watchings, weep- 
ing, and continual confinement at 
heme. Tell me how you have 


of ‘fo. > oe 5 OR, 3 





= have ese to?” 


* Ta, a tag the . inthe your 
etnies Nottoone?”  - « 4 
% ts ‘ 

«1 thoughts $0 ; uhm can- you 
then wonder ‘that you are unwell, 
at the same.time. that you refuse 
all medicine !. The day after. to- 
Morrow I shall give a masquerade,. 


A if your highness cme 


it." 4 


“ ae so you would stay. 
away from that too? You know 
that. I am_ not fond of using the. 


own weapons. 
request this. condescension of you, 
_and shall expect you at eight pre- 
cisely.” 


The chamberlain _bowed, and 


_cessary preparations were made 


with joy, for. the occasion, The 


third evening a great number. of - . 





-masks_ appeared in the capacious 
‘hall of 1 the palace, which was mag- 
‘nificently lighted. The Prince, 
with all his court, graced the as- 
sembly. Count T——, who was 
almost always near the Duke, and 
very often engaged in conversation 
with him, strove to appear, at least, 


somewhat more cheerful than usu+ 


and that at Jeast I nae yes will had! 


word command, and least of all with. - 
you, but I shall fight you with your 
Therefore, Sir, I © 


and promised to obey. All the ne~. 


for the masqnerade ; half the town. 
of B——— equipped themselves, | 
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al. Rather more than two hours — 
had elapsed when, still near the 
person of the prince, and fatigued 
with continually walking about, and 
perhaps also from secret disgust, 
he reclined a few nfoments agaifist 
the cornice of a stove that was in 
the centre of the hall, and ‘which 
afforded the most advantageous 
view of the whole gay and motly 
throng. | 


He had not been there long be- 
fore a female mask that passed 
twice or thrice close to him drew 
his attention ; it was a black do- 


mino with a white mask which | 


completely covered the whole face. 
She walked quite alone; she had 
nothing particularly remarkable in 
her dress, though it was perfectly 
neat and new, nor any thing glar- 
ing or splendid about her person ; 
but in her tall, elegant figure, in 
her step,.air, and movements, the 
Count imagined that he discover- 

eda great resemblance to his, de- 
ceased wife. At length she reclin- 
ed against a pillar exactly opposite 
to him, and equally unconcerned 
about the crowd and the busile 
around her, seemed to fix her eyes 
upon him alone.. An wnaccounia- 
ble anxiety took possession of his 
soul, and overpowered by involun- 
tary curiosity, he looked steadfast- 
ly at the: figure. “The Prince ob-= 
serving him-change countenance, 
at length inquired what was the 
matter. - 


“ O.nothing; your serene high- 





yonder a musk that interests me. 
I should like to know who it is.” 


“ Why not address her then? 
‘you are at liberty, Count, to go and 


take an earnest in something.” 


, fhe chamberlain followed his 
advice. But the mask, though it 
was impossible she could have 
heaid what passed in a whisper be- 
tween them, seemed to anticipate 
the-intention of the Count, and 
purposely to avoid him. Scarcely 
did he advance. towards her before 
she quitted her station, and took» 
| refuge in the thickest of the crowd; 
thé farther she removed, the mote 

eager was Count T+—— in the’ 

pursuit ; every one instantly made: 
way, as may easily be conceived, 
fot the favourite of the Prince. 

At last she could no lenger avoid: 
him without evidently giving of» 
fence. He addressed her with one 
of the usual masquerade questions, 
which, perfectly unmeaning in 
themselves, signify nothing more 
than,“ Mask, I do not know you, 
but should like to hear you speak.” 
Her reply was es short and indiffer- © 
ent as. his question. These few. 
words, however, startled him ; he 
fancied that the voice exactly re~ 
sembled that of her whose image: ’ 
was still ever present to his mind. 
He suppressed his astonishment 
and again addressed her. She an<° 
swered all his questions with the 











ness, nothing at.all; I only saw 





certain melancholy toné, whiely: . 
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come back as often as you please 5° i 
it sives me satisfaction to see you — 


utmost politeness, but always ina 
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corresponded but too well with 
that of his own mind. At length 


he offered her his arm to walk 
about the hall ; she aécepted it; 
but when she took “hold of him, 
though very gently, an inward 
tremor thrilled his frame...‘ In des- 
pite of this sensation he proceded. 
“ Why, beauteous mask,” said he, 
* do you touch me with so timida 


hand? perhaps my proposal to || 


conduct you may not be —— 
bie ?” 


* On PE RSA mest 
agreeable ; you, Count, are the 
ny pane aay ey 
could say so.” 


* © Your péliterions puts me to the 
blush.—Have we ever been in each 


other’s company before ?”” 


“Yes, often; both here and in 
other places ; masked and un- 


“ You must know me then?” _ 
“© yes.” . 


% Intimately ?” 


«TJ once. flattered myself that I 
did ; now I hope so still more than 


before.” 
“ And do I know 2” 
“ Most certainly you do!” 


“ Extraordinary !-~And your 


name; might I not be permitted. 


te know that ?” 


oo 


poe bg : 
} ' z . ? 





} «You might; but the know- 
ledge of it cannot now be attended 
with any advantage, but would ra- 
ther prove mayoens age of 


prin Heeepneneeialo ¢ pape 
sible ! 19> ; 

“, But. yet ‘too tre ! You are 
here for the purpose of diverting 
yourself; a single word from me 


sensations.” 
Such was the comméncement 


| ment grew more interesting and 
more obscure for the unhappy 
Count, which filled his heart _ with 
inexpressible anxiety, and which, 
nevertheless, he could not prevail 


turned the conversation to various 
long past occurrences of his life ; 
the mask knew them all with a pre- 
cision and accuracy that nothing 
| could surpass ; nay, slic even re- 


trait that he himself had forgotten: 


At length he began to spyak, with 
an inward tremor, of the felicity 





only in monosyllables. Her voice 


whether she knew any thing rela- 
tive.to this subject, she exclaimed, 
« Why should I tear open wounds 
which still bleed in my own bosom? 


| You. are sensible, Count, deeply 
‘sensible of what you have lost. But 








ad ladestens?) your name injuri- 


upon himself to break off. He 


calied to his memory many a little . 


he enjoyed in the conjugal state. ; 
i The mask was silent, or replied. 

seemed to become fainter. When 
the Count urged her to teil him, 
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might awaken the most painful ~ 


of a conversation Which every mo- | 
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’ Seating himself with her in a cor- 
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as you have‘again made your ap-- 
pearance ‘here, you seem already 

to be, looking round you for conso- | 
Jation and oblivion” He'thought. 
‘that, on thése words, she would 

chave disengaged herse!f from him, 

Sut he held -herteo firmly. © | 


* By all that is sacred !” “cried 
the Count, and in a louder tone than 
‘was Suited to such ‘a place, “ I will | 
not let you go! Incomprehensi- 
‘ble woman, who are you? and | 
whence come yeu !” . 


A motion with her right hand 
towards heaven served instead of 
an answer, and seemed to say, 
*< From above.” | 


The Count could scarcely re- 
Strain the tumult of his feelings. 


ner of the hall, lest they should ex- 
cite the notice, and become the 
butt of the company, he employed: 
all the powers of his eloquence, 
and summoted to his aid all the 
promises he could think of, to pre- 
‘vail on her either to tell him her 
name, or what would be still more 
agreeable, to unmask. She long 
refused, or rather kept silence. — 
“At last, when-he conjured her by 
all that is sacred on earth or in hea- 
‘yen, and if she had ever loved, by 
the object of her affection, she an- 
‘swered, but still not witheut appa- 
rent reluctance : “ Well, your re- 
quest shall be granted. I wil! un- 
mask, but not here. If you know 
of any safe and retired apartment 
in the palace, and still persist in 








‘your Curiosity, conduct me to it,” 
He instantly rose. “ But, I fear, 


Count,” continued she, or rather, 1 


am “certain that you will repent 
your. obstinacy.” Instead of reply- 


ing, he’ offered her his arm. 


They departed. One out of the 
suite of apartments that ran the 
length of the hall, was opened with- 
out hesitation for the favourite of 
the Prince. They -entered ; the 
mask first looked round to see whe- 
ther they were alone. Having sa- 
tisfied herself on this point, she 
once more asked her conductor, if 
he wished to see her real couhte- 
na ‘ce. “ Yes, yes; 1 implore it 
asthe greatest of favours.” “ Be 
it so!” “Shé removed the mask, 


H and Count T—— sunk as if thun- 


der-struck ‘upon ‘the floor, for he 
beheld—a death’s head. 


( To be Concluded in our next.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘Selected for-the Lady's Miscellany. _ 
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AFFECTATION OF BEAUTY. 


ArFEcTATIon of Beauty so re- 
gularly excites the most unbound- 
ed ridicule, that.it is truly astonish- 
ing to see how continually it is . 
practised by the old, the ugly, and 
even the most deformed people cf 
both sexes; whose glasses, those 
never-neglected monitors! so hoe 
nestly reflect what none but .the © 
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self-beholder views with eyes of 
admiration. But honest as the 
' poor looking-giass may be, itsseems 
as if by some enchantment an ex- 
traordinary deception takes place, 


which converts frowns into smiles, 


death-like paleness iato a blooming 
complexion, and awkwardness into 
grace. This is assuredly one of 
the wonders of nature, which never 
yet has been thoroughly explained 
or understood, although the fact be 
sufficiently known, and that it hour- 
ly takes place ; so that I know not 
whether we are not bound more to 
extend our pity than our blame, or 
our derision, to those victims of an 
incomprehensible delusion ; who, 
really fancy themselves lovely, only 
adorn with care charms which ele- 
gant attire will in their opinions 
render still more attractive. 


The extreme attention paid to 
dress and te fashien by the very ug- 
liest of people, nearly justifies the 


supposition, that they are actually 


deceived as to their appearance ; 
since otherwise one should imagine 
no person who was evidehtly crook- 
ed, could like to taik of their form, 
or choose to wear.a dress particu- 
lariy adapted to the display.af a 


fine figure : yet it has often been 


remarked that most people with 
that defect are uncommonly par- 
‘tial to dress and shew, and that a 
consequential manner in their walk 
with a certain pertness in their tone 
of voice, seems peculiarly affected 
by them, as if to assume a dignity 
which nature has positively denied. 
It sounds almost increclible to say, 





take es ssl 
that an old woman with fiery red 
-hair, addressed a young one, whose 
| beautifu} light ringlets curled over 


H a fair complexion, in the following 


words : “ you and I, who have au- 
burn hair.” Yet this did happen ; 
and similar instances occur every 
day, whilst the old and ugly un- 
mercifully multiply their loads of 
finery with the most pitiable folly. 
Nor are the unfortunate objects, as 
one could wish were the case, so 
really self-conceited as always to 
believe themselves handsome, tho” 
they vainly imagine that ornament 
and affectation conceal defects, and 


‘that talking of unpossessed beau- 


| ties deceives fhose who must be 
blind indeed, could they’ not per- 
ceive the striking difference be- 
tween loveliness and deformity, 
which no additions whatever can 
make less disagreeable ; whilst the 
‘splendid dress may, on the contra- 
ry, attract a degree of notice to the 
wearer’s ugliness, which would 
have been overlooked had. more 
simplicity been attended to, with 
Jess affectation of that which must 
be natural before it can be pleas- 


ing. 


No one ought, it is true, to be 
proud of beauty ; yet it assuredly 
| bespeaks the approbation of stran- 
gers, and is so agreeable-a letter of 
recommendation, that I should cer- 
tuinly tax that person with affecta- 


tion, who, being handsome, should 


either pretend ignorance of the 
circumstance, or indifference about 
whet is wished ior or aimed at by 





most people. _— 
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Beauty is universally allowed to: 
be a dangerous trial ; yet never- 
theless those who are modestly 
conscious of it, may surely with ‘the 
‘greatest safety indulge the satis- 
faction-of confessing to themselves | 


their natural advantage, without | 
suffering that’satisfaction to run in- | 


to vanity, or to sink into the affect- 
ed ignorance of what they know to 
be’ fact. But to be so ashamed of 
ugliness, which being no fault is no 
disgrace, a6 to endeavour to veil it 
ander the mincing airs of youth 
and beauty, and by adventitious or- 
maments to gain some admiration 
for'a form destitute of natural ele- 
gance, is a folly approaching to 
criminalsty,.and certainly leading te 
dangers of ‘which the imitator of; 
loveiiness has at first little idea: 


for how much comfort, and how: 


much health, have been uldmate- 
ay sacrificed in’ the affectation, 
‘which, after all, no art can obtain. 
So much’ does fashion ‘govern all 
things, -that even beauty itself, 
which naturally appears to be a 
positive, a self-evident circum- 
stance ; te consist in the regular 
formation of well-turned limbs, and 
in symmetry of features; yet stb- 
sists its pretensions to the arbitra- 
ry taste of the times. That which 
was considered as handsome one 
year, is not thought so another ; 
and in compliance with the gene- 
ral opinien, people try to appear 
fat or lean, tall or short, according 
to the dictates of the ever-varying 
fancy of the hour! As I well re- 
member young women’s drinking 
vinegar, and half starving them- 
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a 


selyes, in order.to obtaid the slen- 
der waiste which was then in vogue; — 
so have ] known the subsequent’ 
reign of padding and stuffing, with 
a view to imitate the plumpness 
which nature had denied : yet nei- 
ther could the fat lady conceal her 
size, nor the thin one succeed in 
persuading us that she was not a 
skeleton. High heels, when dig- 
nity was as ‘much affected as smart- 
ness is at present, only produced a 
tottering gait, without adding much 
to the wearer’s real stature—that 
once-envied height! which a grace- | 
ful stoop in the shoulders has lately 
as assiduously endeavoured to lose; 
since tall women have not preten- . 
ded to vie in elegance with the lit- 
tle lively beauties of modern taste. 


How many a form, in the attain- 
ment ofa fine shape, has been tor- 
tured in bands of steel, and straigh- 
tened in what may almost be term- 
ed coats of mail! and how many a 
constitution haseunk‘under the un- 
availing effort to convert a brown 
complexion to a snowy whiteness 
by the dangerous application of 
paints and washes ; which, fine as 
their names ‘tay be in the adver- 
tisefnents recommending their vir- 
tues, are invariably composed of 
the most pernicious materials ; the 
use of which, when unhappily.it is 
once begun, is always persevered 
in at the hazard .of life, rather 
than be reduced to the mortifying 
exhibition of a tarnished skin, be- 
come by the long practice of art 
actually disgusting, and to the con- 
sequent: BES Ye once ‘of the 
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f.isehood which was S aianiel ate 


tempted. 


Can,a few frivolous compliments 
lavished on mere appearance, or 


does the short lived triumph of 


perhaps a few years, compensate 


for ti.e loss of lirabs ; or afford cone | 


soi:tion for the misfortune of pre- 
mture old age? Indeed it-seenis 
as if the conscious made-up beauty 
could enjoy. but little picasure, 
though she should receive ali the 
adulation she courts; embittered as | 


it must be with continual terror of | 


some unlucky accident, which may 
discover her shape to be owing to 


the skili of a stay-maker, her teeth 


to that of a dentist, her hair to be 
only a fashionable wig, and her |, 


camplexion to be bought ata per |) 
fumer’s! Let us. rather be satisfied | 


with the appearance it has pleased 
God to give us. We may injure; 
but shall not mend his works! If 
we are ugly let us no otherwise at- 
tempt to adorn that ugliness, than 
by an endeavour at a constant ex- 


ercise of good-nature and benevo- 
lence, which infuses. a pleasing . 
cheerfulness into the least agreea- - 


ble set of features, and lights up 


even an ugly countenance with | 
more attraction than can be pur- . 
chased in all the shops of the «mes , 


tropoiis ! 


Should we, after all our attempts 
to improve our looks by the sereni+ 
ty of temper arising from a cuiti+ 
vation of the most éstimable vir- 
tues, should we still be so unfortu- 


Rate a5 to possess a gloomy and 
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forbiading appearance ; ieee not 
even then be mortified or asham- 


ed, but remember that there.isOne,_ 


to whom. our inward. thoughis are 


known ;. who tegards net the out- , 


ward man; but who loves-and will 
reward the beatity of the soul— 
that which is in our power (with 
assistance not withheld) to improve 
during every hour of our existence: 
to render, under every. increased 
trial or difficulty, less and less un- 
worthy of Almighty merey; and 
which, (without fearing the impu- 


tation of affectedly following that 


fleeting and most commonly unat- 
tainable circumstance, personal at- 
tractions) we may strive, and strain 
' every effort, continually to beauti+ 


fy with the beauty of holiness; for ~ 
which we are commanded unre-. 


mittingly to labour. 
UGLINESS. 


Being desired and admired by 
no one, Ugiiness is indeed so sels 
dom an object of affectation, that 
I should scarcely have ventured to 
mention it in that light, were it not 
that in spite of the insults to which 


. it'is not unfrequently exposed; the 








abhorrence it inspires, and the of- 


ferice it gives to all people to hear. 
| it imputed to then ; yet I am 
‘bound to confess that there have 


been instances, where ugliness, or 
rather deformity, has been the oc- 
casion of a sort of pride to ugly 
persons, who, conscious of 2 <isa- 
greeable appearance, which noth- 
ing could conceal, have. stretched 


Ae laudable determination to Be 
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content with their fate ; till mean- 
ing tobe praised for a méritorious 
humility, their'calling for notice of 
defects has grown into a trouble- 
someobtrusion of their misfortunes, 


and ha’ sunk what otherwise would | 


have been pity into dotwiright’dis- 
gust. 


This odd, and in its origin well- 
meant affectation, belonging tp the 
ugly péople, (for itis not “affecta- 
tion of ‘ugliness itself) by degrees 


is sometimes cotiverted into «dbso- || 


lute pride “Hii thoSe ‘sinedlarities, 
which afe’ exclusively their own. 
What: else cguld tiake an unfor- 
tufiate dwarPprotid of his tittleness? 
and talk with a sort of satisfiction 
of being still Shorter than another, 
who was mentioned as famous for 
the same defect? Another’ in- 
stance of actual pride in deformity 
has likewise been related to me— 
of a Black man, a trumpeter to a 
regimerit; ‘Who was seriously hurt 
on being téld’of another regiment, 
in Which there was another trumi- 
peter, still more frightful than 
himself ! , 


This species of pride is howev- 
er ‘very rate, and it must be ac- 
knowledged that @ ‘taste for ugli- 
hess is not sufficiently prevalent to 
be productive of much affectation: 
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T am acquainted with the female 
heart, (says a man Who is dissatis- 
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fied with the oe Vibient fies- 
sures cost them nothing ; they a- 
dopt them” with facility, and with. 
facility they relinquish them.— 
They weep, they «faint, they dic, 
and suddenly they come to life 


again ; they pass abruptly and con+ 


tinually from. one extreme to thé 
other; from. love.to hatred, from 
tiniidity to boldness, from modes+ 
ty to effrontery, from misanthropy 
to dissipation. .Théy have béen 
too often accused of falsehood, be 
cause their levity and inconstehcy 
have been ascribed ‘to hypocrisy 
and dissimulation. ‘Fhey relin« 
quish and again-resume in good 


earnest, passions, vices, virtues < 





to exquisite delicacy they owe a 
vivacity of sensations which hurry 
them irresistibly. along, and gives 
them an equal flexibility for good 
or evil. _ In. the. bosom of wisdom 
the most trifling incident is capa- 
ble of producing.a-fitef madness, 
and in the midst of their deviagions 
their hearts are susceptible of vir- 
tuous enthusiasm, Madame. de 
*** was passionately*in love with 
me; Wwe once met together to the 


| midnight mass ; the majesty of the 


place, the harmony :of. the organ, 
the sublimity of the music, made 
such a powerful impression upon 
her mind, that on leaving the 
church she went and shut herself 
up'in a covenant, where’ she has 


R lived three years like a saint. The 


heart of this woman at three quar- 
ters past eleyen was totally absorb- 


edin love ; at'twelve she had sa- 


crificed” to God her pasion, her 
loyer, and the world. - Suth-are 
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Teomprehensible deviations and of 


‘mand, her mere wishes, her coun- 
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wala: and such too are the most 
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nocence and. constitutes its great 


interesting of the sex.. Seducing |} est:charm. -Gaiety will not associ- 
_ and whiinsical creatures, who owe ate, avith villainy. . Formed for the 


their greatest charms.to. their de- 


attribute of a goad conscienee; it is 


fects, to that,facility of conceiving |} commonly indicative ofane. Gyie- 


passion which gives such expres-. ty prolongs youth; “tis this, like- — 
to their fea- |), wise that imparts true courage, - 


sion and mutabiil 
turés, and. such.» ples variety 
to their. manners: ! Dangerous 
_ sex! which ‘we cannot love with 





” security,. which we have, neither | 
the possibility of esteeming .nor ! 


the right of despising, because it 
is equally capable of the most in- 


the most sublime actions ! 


What power, what empire on 
earth cun be compared to that of a _ 
woman who is really beloved, ifher 
lover possesses ‘a dignified charac- 
ter and elevation of soul! Without 
any requisition, without-any com- 


sels, have the weightof laws. Hap- 
py the woman, who, knowing the 
advantages she enjoys, can take ad- 
vantage of the intoxication of love, _ 
to form the heart of her lover to » 


virtue ! She binds herself ¢> him | 


by a saered and everlasting chain : 


“bh 





she may look forward, without ap- 
prehension to the future : should 
the lover disappear; she will’ at 
least perceive in hima faithful and 
a grateful friend. , ” 


GAIETY. 


Persons really gay_are never. 
false. or Vindicative. 
ways in frank gaiety a species, of 
chil ‘dishness - which resembles in- 











and enables man tobear the calami- 
ties incident to life. : 


These observations must be un- 
derstood to apply only to true gaie- 
ty, to that which is capable of pleas- 


ing without licentiousness and with- 


out “nialignity....I alludé’ to the 
gaicty of Scaron, of Moliére, of 
Dufrény, of Lesage, of Hamilton, 
of Bachaumont, of Chapelle, and 
all those authors who, without the 


aid of satire, without wounding mo- * 


desty or religion, have pleased or 
‘instructed us by © ae our 
eure 


‘The sirable advantage of Ics- 
sons given with gaiety and good 
humour, is, that every body re- 
ccives them with pleasure. Mo- 


‘ralists of sprightly wit and cheer- 


ful temper:resembie those amiable 
masters, who are not above playing 
with their children, that they may 
render their very recreations useful 
and.convey instruction without their 
perceiving it. ‘The pleasure is the 


pledge of the profit to be derived 

from those lessons, and among men 
|} of every age it is the best of all se- 
‘Moralists of. unalterable _ 


curities. 


gravity and austerity, always dres. 


There is al- |} sed in a doctor’s gown, ‘always 


mounted i in a‘pulpit ; apprize the 





public that they intended to de> 





Pris: 
» Sie 
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and Newton. 


. at pleasure exclude dulness, and 


stowed on the study of letters by 
» ..: persons ~vho ‘had: free. access to 
every other source of gratification. 


‘Shallin plain terms give you the re- 
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PLEASURE ARISING PROM BOOKS. 


Arr the head of all the pleasures 
_ which.offer themsclves to the man 


of education, may confidently be. 


. placed, that derived, from books ; 

no other. can. stand in competition 
With it. 
-gur, power to call up the shades of 
_the greatest and wisest men that 
ever existed, to converse: with us 
onthe, most interesting topics— 


what a privilege should we think -} 


it?’ Hew superior to all common 
enjoy ments }—~But in. a well fur- 
nished liprary we, in fact. possess 
this. We can question Xenophon 
and Czsar.on their campaigns, 
make Demosthenes and Cicero 
plead before us, join in the audi- 
ences .of Socrates and Plato, and 
receive demonstration from Euclid 
In books we have 
the choicest thoughts of the ablest 
amen in their best dress. We can 


open. our doors to good sense alone. 
It is needless to repeat. the high 
commendations that have been be- 


Instead of quoting: Cieero:to you, I 


claim, exhort, command, reflect, 
Those who. love 
. independence run away, the satiri- 
-wcak: turn them into’ ridicule, the 
thoughtless do'not' listen to what’ 
they*sdy and all the rest fall asleep. 


Imagine that we had.itin, 


nevey been able to pas’ a sini 
day to my entiie satisfaction ; with 
them no day has*been so durk as 
not to have its pleasure. Even pain 
and sickness have for a time been 
‘charmed away by them. “ Swéet 
pliability of man’s ‘spirit,’ cried 
| Sterne;’on relating an occurrence 
| of this kindin his Sentimental Jour- 
hey, “that can at once surrender 
itself to illusions,»-which cheat ex- 
pectation and sorrow of their wed- 
ry moments !” 


‘ 


Such eccurrence’ have afforded 
mae full proof both of the possibili- 
ty of being cheaply. pleased, and of 
the consequence it is of to the sum 
of human felicity, not to neglect 


minute attentions to make the most 
| of life as it passes. 





POWER OF HABIT. 

Ir is possible to habituate our- 
selves to every kind of physical e- 
vil that can be borne without dis- 
‘tinguishing life. Habit familiar- 
izes man With objects that appear 
the most alarnzing, the most dan- 
‘gerous : nay it does still more and 
familiarizes us with pain itself, or 


of pain. “It is highly salutary to 
impress this truth so deeply on the 
mind, that we may be ebie to meet 
‘ with courage and tranquility all the 
afflictions incidént to humanity. 


Reasoning has no cffect but on 
cultivated minds. There are but 
two thingsthat haveany power over 
others ; habit by which they are rul- 





suit.of my own experience on this 
subject. Without books, Ihave | 





ed; and exsiimp!e by which they are 





led.. 
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rather blunts and destroys the sense», 
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Book. 


BLACK HOLE, 
A dangeon so called in Fort Wil- 


‘iam, Calcutta, meastiring only 


eighteen feet square, in which. Mr. 
Hoiwell and one hundred and forty 

fivebrave men, exhausted by fa- 
tigue,; and a vigourous defence a- 
gainst a superior force, were im- |] 


murred, by order of the Subah or | 


Viceroy of Bengal, in the year 
1756, during a sultry, closé night, 
which he who has melted under 
that debilitating climate, may be 
allowed the unénvied merit of ac- 
curately describing. So great a 
nimber of persons enclosed and 
pressed together, in a very narrow 
space, is not to.be imagined or de- 


scribed wjthout horror; jt was.a 


night of suffocation, langour, deli- 
rium, and death ; escape or. re- 


f was impossible, as. immense |} 


pecuniary offers had been-made to 


the guard, if théy would repért | 


their situation, but the only answer 


was, “ that no-one could presume: 


to wake the Subah on -pain of |f 
Sa 2 


Water, in such inadequate qnan- 
tities as the grating of the windows 
would admit of, was conveyed to 


them in hats, -by the humanity of. 
‘but this refresh- | 


an old. sentinel ; 
ment, so precious, after a momen- 
tary alleviation, was found consi- 


cerably to aggravate their com-’ 


plaints ; and; like cther comforts 


cf human life, was embittercd with: 


~~ 
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) thé reflection, that it could not be 
shared »by their remote compani- 
| ons; whose repeated cries-for wa- 
| ter, and » ineffectual strugples: to 
| reach it; served only to. dimizish 
| their femaining strength >: while 
death was every moment lessening | 
the number of miserable creatures, 
who experienced relief from swal- 
lowing thé copious perspiration of 
their neighbours. 


I will not dwell on the sisthite 
description of a charnel house,— 
crouded with bedies of the dead 
and dying. We may form some 
judgment. of their condition from 
their attempting, by repeated in- 


|| treaties, as well as: by provocation, 


|} toinduce the commanding officer 
} of the guard, to'fire on them and 
at once conclude their miseries — 
Adter a night, a long, a dreadful 
night, which realized or surpassed’ 
} the tormentsof hell, the dowr which 
openéd inwards was unbolted, and 
-as.soon as the lifeless bodies, which 
prevented its opening, were remov- 
} ed by their associates—pf one hun- 
dred and: forty-six healthy and vi- 
“gourous persons, only /wenty-three 


|) escaped pbesieom this cavern. of 


death! 

‘Such was the fate of the sean 
‘English factory, occasioned by the 
‘Yesentmentof the natives against: 
the oppressions and enormities of - 
one Drake, a late governor of ¢ Cal- 
| cutta, who, after raising a storm, 
“had basely quitted his post, and 
left men, whose bravery ought to 








have excited aaa am esteem. 
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~ in an enemy, to the supine cruelty 
of an unfeeling Subah.. While Mr. 

, Holwell, one.of the unhappy pri- 
soners;:to whom I am indebted for 


the particulars of this dreadful sto--; 


ry, while Mr. Holwell was relating 
their sufferings, this mircreant in- 
terrupted him by saying, in a stern 
y manner, “ Iam well assured there 
“ was treasure in the fort ; unless 
“jit is instantly given up, expect 
“no mercy ;—this insult: was in- 
tolerable from a‘ tyrant who had 
‘shewn none, from a Cool deliberate 
“murderer, for it afterwards appear- 
ed that the prisoners were driven 
into the black hole, by his:express 
direction—and expecting what 
would happen, that he had given 
‘positive orders, not to be disturbed 
during the night. 


Had I been one of the survivors, | 


I would, at all ‘hazards, have ap- 
, proached the merciless villian, and 
have planted a dagger in his heart ; 
in such transactions, the feelings 
of nature are above law, judges 
afe unnecessary, and the voice of 


a jury superfluous. This memo-* 


rable tragedy has made a deep, 
perhaps 2 useful impression on my 
mind ; reflecting-on the dismal ca- 
tastrophe, I have converted it into a 
source of comparative comfort.— 
When my temples have throbbed 
with the irritation of a burning fe- 
ver, when the wounds* of calamity 


have been exasperated by insidioys 


enemicy, or ill-judging friends, and 
my mind agitated in a storm of 


hopes aiid fears, was. sinking into , 


despair, I have often cast athought 






’ . 
on the sufferers at Caicutta, coms, 


| breathed forth a thankful ejacula- , 


different subjects and of different styles, 


On Saturday’s we call on our subscri- 











" never be suffered. wee not pre- 2 














































pared their misery with my own, 


tion to the Almighty, and almest 
ceased to be wretched. 
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Tre editor of this miscellany tenders 
grateful acknowledgments for the ex- 
teisive patronage with which he has 
been honoured. His supreme solicitude 
is to combinein his paper instruction and 
amusement, solid wisdom, and harmless 
merriment. The object of a literary 
miscelkiny shotild be to colfect pieces on 


that by variety pleasure may be ditersi- 
fied. Our attempts for this purpose 
seem hitherto not to have been unfavour- 
ably estimated by the public, and we 
shall hereafter exert the amount of our 
humble abilities in endeavouring to ren- 
der this paper deserving of continued 
approbation. ‘Its plan is most likely to 
yield universal-gratificttion ; for amdng 
the various matter which fills it, some 
will be found agreeable to.every taste—a 
piece which would. be rejected by one, 
would be read with avidity by another. 


bers to suspend for a moment their cus. 
tomnary labours’ and listen to the lessons * 
of the moral sage, to the pathetic narra. 
tive of the novelist, and the enchanting 
numbers of the poet. Of what subjects 
the miscellany should consist, it is not 
difficult to determine; we shall avait 
ourselves largely of fictitious . writings, 
taking care, however, that the fictions 
are not wild and absurd, but near to na- 
ture and probable occurer:ce. We shall 
Not insult the understandings of out ‘rea~ 
ders by presenting them-with fictions 
too extravagant to” be believed, bynar- 
rating to them pleasures ¥ kan ne- 
ver be realized, or distresses which can 
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sent to them any information about the | 


xrial inhabitants or the infernal spirits, | 
about the elysian fields or the tartarear : 


guiph. 


Biography we. shall not neglect, and _ 


may sometimes offer to our readers 
sketches of eminent living characters.— 
This subject so universally delights, 
that for its insertion no apology is re 
quired. 


To the tarblings of the poet we shall : 


never be deaf; we shall enrich our pa- 
ges with the happy offspring of poetical 
fancy. 


We hope to be able to add fo the 
above, original essays on different sub- 
jects. The discussion ef dry metaphy- 
sical subjects we exclude from: our pa- 
per, and all the erratic productions of an 
unregulated imagination. We wish to 
display huraan nature.as it is, a mixture 
of virtue and vice, of wisdom and of fol.- 
ly. Without any representations of uni- 
versal derangement or abswlute perfec- 
tion, of hopeless d@pravity or-of specula- 
tive rectitude. 


We have received an-essay on female 
manners, on which we do not hesitate to 
bestow considerable praise ; but as it 
was in some patts hable to the objec- 
tions of the critic, and as we are not 
over fond of altering the pieecs we re- 
ceive, we did not give it a place. 


Rusticus has appeared as the antago- 
nist of Anthony Thistle, and though we 
would not deny that by care and atten- 
tion he may possibly attain excellence, 
we are compelled to pronounce him as 
yet unfit for the scrutiny of an inte'ligent 
public. We request him to recolicct 
that by our publication of a piece it 
should by no means be inferred that our 


sentiments are entirely coincident with 
those which it advances. 


Miss, Fashionable’s attack upon Sal- 





magundi is not. disreputably “written, 
- but we cannot in conscience permit our- 
selves to publish it. In addition to the 
| pre-eminent talents of the “ knot of old if 
| bachelors,” we think they possess an 
| uncommon degree of moral purity—at 
| least their writiugs do, while they them- _ 
, Selvesmay be very bad men. The first 
| journalists of this description were Casa, 

, and Castiglione, in the’ sixteenth centu- 
| ry, Italian writers of great eminence, 
_ who laboured *‘ to correct those depravi- 
“ties which are rather ridiculous than 
“criminal ; which if they produce no 
** lasting calamities, impress hourly vex- 
“ation.” La Bruyere’s Manners of the 
age stands distinguished among literary 
journals, and is supposed to. surpass the 
productions of the celebrated Italians. 








The Tatler was the first periddica 
publication of this kind in Great Britain, 
it was commenced in 1709, by Sir Rich- 
ard Steele, who was assisted by Addi. © 
son, Tickel, and others. To this: suc. 
ceeded the Spectator, ser a en. 
ler, Idler, &c. 


We hope our readers will not be of- 
fended at this detail, as our only object 
is to point out to them sources of similar 
gratification to what many of them have 
no doubt received from the lucubrations 
of Messrs. Langstaff, Evergreen, and 
Wizard. We are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with these essayists toruna ss - 
parallel. between them and Salmagunci, _ : ; 
but were we to rely on those who from 
extent of literature and perspicacity of 
criticism are best able to judge, we 
could not refuse to rank it among those 
works which ‘bid fair for immortality. 





> _™»~ i. 


* Previous tothe Rambler appeared 
the Free-thinker, the Humourist, the Ob- 
server, and subsequent to it the Adven. 
turer, World, Connoiseur, Mirror. 4 











L ooker-on,Lounger. 
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As to the charge of malevolence, it-is to 
the last degree unjust. Some have un- 
generously supposed that the trio have 
taken advantage of their concealment to 
attack the characters of their neighbours 
and to hold them up to ‘public ridicule, 
whereas it appeats to us that the “ Old 


Bachelors” are’ severally fired with un-. 


common ardour of benevolence. ** Mo- 
rality,”’ indeed as one of them has said, 
has been their ** pole-star.’”_ Their wri- 
tings have been solely directed against 
vice and folly, with-which ‘ Gotham” 
amply abounds ; against impure theatri. 


eal exhibitions, against the indelicacy of 


female dress, behaviour, and manners, 
and the neglect of female education, 
(alas ' blame-worthy enough in our day, 
and in our city) against the frigid cere- 
monies and hollow and false characters 
of men and women of. the world ; on 
these and similar topics have the writers 
of Salmagundi, displayed inimitable hu- 
mour, noble and. elevated conceptions, 
admirahle powers of eloquence, and 
* hearts brimful ofloving-kind ness.”. 


Our limits do not permit us to notice 
several other communications which. we 
have received. 








MARRIED, 


On Sunday evening last, by the 
Rev. Bish op Moore, Capt. Livings- 
ton Shannon, of Philadelphia, to 
Mrs. Margaret Jenkins of this city- 


On Sunday evening last, by the 
Rev. Mr. Miller, Mr. Henry J. 
Guest, to Miss Eliza Classback; both 
of this City. 


On Thursday evening, the 4thinst. 
ay the Rev. Dr. Miller, Mr. Pear- 
2m Morris, of Philadelphia, to Miss 








Ann Wilkie, daughter of Edward 


. the Rev. Bishop Moore, fr. Rich- 


| of Mr. James Bunn, alt 


3 Boughen. 
























Wilkie, of this. city. 
On Wednesday evening last, by 


ard Irvin, grocer, to Miss Marga- 
ret Berry, all of this city. 


On Sunday evening last, by the 
rev. Mr. Wilson, Mr. James Alien, 
to Miss Margaret Bunn, daughter 

of this 
city. ce) 
«4t Rariton, N. J.. Mr. John De 
Forest, of this city, to’ Miss. Sofithia 
Whitehead, daughter of Mr. David 
mien - of the aforesaid place. 





all that live must fa 

Passing thro’ nature to eternity. 
DIED, 

Of a lingering illness Mrs. Sa- 


rah Henderson, aged 66 yegrs. 


On the 5th Jan. on his fassage 
home from Malaga, capt. Jacob 
Packwood, of the shifr Chase, of this 
port, aged 38 years. 


On Friday, Mr. Nicholas Comer, 
of the theatre. 


At gheny, Miss nn Lansing, 
aged 22. obese: i 


At Newark —Mrs. Hannali 


——~<4 > > 


TRMS OF THIS MISCELLAXY. 
To city subscribers two dollars pers, 
annum.....payable one in advance. , 
Those who reside out of the cityto 


pay one year’s adyance at tap time of 
subscribing. 
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WHAT IS LOVE? 
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What is love ?—"Tis pleasure, pain ; 
One time’tis loss, another gain ; 

it breeds the soft impassioned sigh, 
And bids the tear suffuse the eye ; 
Yet oft a smile it makes us prove— 
This, youthful poets, this is love. 


— 
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a woe 


—_ ~— : 
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It bids us oft avert the eye, 

‘When her we hold most dear is nigh ; 
It makes the eloquent grow mute, 
Who fain would pay a lover's suit ; 
Yet bids the tongue of silence move— 


er grr we 
> 
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cman happy, Tam pleased with 


my We 
* Whilst all your false-pleasures de: 
ceive. 


@Do you ask—from what source my feli- 
city flows? 
My answer is short—from a wife, 
Whom for virtue, good sense, and good 
manners I've chose ; 
Such as these are the blessings of life | 


|, To make home the seat of perpetual de: 


light, 





Ail these are surest signs of love. 


It makes the valiant crouch its slave, 
Degrades the proud, unnerves the brave; 
Ev’n the bright seasong seem to change 
Beneath love’s soft and fostering range; 
ite | And winter, as we gaily rove, 

Changes to summer, touch'd by love. 
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THE MARRIED MAN'S ADDRESS 
TO THE LIBERTINES. 
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Every moment each strives for te 
\ Seize ; 
And we find ourselves happy from 
Morning till night, 
By mutual endeavours to please. 


—=—__ 
LOVE. 


| Ir miser’s find a joy in wealth, 
Be thei:'s the golden gricfs to prove, 
Be mine the pleasures known to health, 














When heightened by the bliss of love. 
IAM ied and bh ith wonder | 
| we ‘ al aba Should angry war's destructive roar 
' Ye rovers and rakes of the age, i Sp ek mer rae graves 
H} Who laugh at the mention of conju ctussling peace will please ws mere, 
a oon Re: gal If shared with those we truly love. 
“@ b p 
| | Whom none but loose pleasures en- Tf pain o’erwhelms the wounded mind, 
ia. Spe If round us untold miseries move; 
tiie ; : It will the breast acomfort fi 
bie | You may langh—but believe me, ‘you're ~ : 
4 5fhis the rena “sen When love is sooth’d by those clove J 4 
‘§ When you merrily marriage deride ; ‘These blessi 
rE OES ‘ ngs, love, pelougtaltee © . , 
at — ote along lasting pleasures | __ Thy hopes and fears "tiajoy : 
ia =e If thine is bondage, who'd be free 2, ee, | 
H And in them te can only confide. - To me, thou art welcome, Love. ‘ mest 
‘ i sf a x 
{ | Of the joys I possess, you Know not one | = ——— 
tht F 
i jot, ie 8 
| j Théy contain what eat cannot et}. PUBLISHED BY JOHN CLOUGE, 
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